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which are thrown up before us here in exaggerated form. In 
other words, we are all tempted, at times, to cherish an hypothesis, 
to consider how many interesting things would follow if it were 
only known to be true, until in the end it begins to seem to us to 
have been true. The question of Aviso, and the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare is typical. If there were proof that it was written by 
Roydon, and that he was engaged in a quarrel with Shakespeare; 
if there were any evidence that W. S. stands for Shakespeare 
and H. W. for Southampton; if we had good ground for supposing 
that Avisa, the chaste, was really to be understood as the wwchaste; 
if Aubrey's story could have any reasonable reference to an earlier 
period; if we knew that a certain stanza in Avisa referred to an 
Oxford inn, and had any reason whatever for connecting that inn 
with Mistress Davenant; — if (not one only, observe, but) all these 
things were known, we should still have no certain proof, but an 
interesting and suggestive basis for suspecting that we have in 
Avisa a commentary on a portion of Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
Unfortunately not one of them has been shown to be more than 
■possible, and an accumulation of possibilities, however entertaining 
to the imagination, does not provide cumulative proof. It may, 
however, look very much like proof to the casual eye. This is 
why a number of amiable newspaper reviewers appear to have 
been much impressed by the announcement of " Mistress Davenant, 
the Dark Lady of the Sonnets," doubtless quite unaware — as 
indeed Mr. Acheson himself may be, for we are by no means sure 
that his silence regarding Fleay is wilful — that the essentials of 
the theory had been set forth nearly thirty years ago, and failed 
to find acceptance with a single competent student of the Sonnets. 
In conclusion: this new effort may be said to make it practically 
certain that there is no need to give further attention to the book 
called Willoby his Avisa in connection with the life or poems of 
Shakespeare, and to strengthen once more the probability that the 
identity of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets will never be known. 

R. M. Alden. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



THE "CHANSON D'AVENTURE" IN MIDDLE ENGLISH, 
by Helen Estabrook Sandison. Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1913. Pp. XII and 152. 

A study of the relations of the shorter Middle English poems 
to preceding and contemporary French poetry is one of the chief 
purposes in Dr. Sandison's monograph, The Chanson d'Aventure 
in Middle English. The book consists of three chapters of dis- 
cussion, to which are added three appendices. A brief, though 
adequate, bibliography of books referred to is prefixed. 
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In the first chapter the author sets forth the nature of the 
typical chanson d'aventure as she deduces it from the studies of 
Paris, Jeanroy, and Chambers, supplemented somewhat by her 
own researches. The second and third chapters deal with the 
Middle English type of lyric in question, first in regard to the 
conventional form, and then in respect to themes employed. 
In the appendices are contained chiefly twelve hitherto unprinted 
poems and a valuable alphabetical register of the Middle English 
chansons d'aventure. 

The chanson d'aventure has two distinguishing features: the 
poet uses a conventional setting which serves to introduce him 
and his theme by telling how, in the words of the usual English 
translation, "this ender day" he rode out in the "grene wode" 
to amuse himself; he then reports an action in which he pretends 
he took a not inglorious part or of which at least he was a silent, 
though interested, witness. The chanson d'aventure thus broadly 
defined includes the chanson dramatique and the pastourelle — 
includes, in fact, by far the greater portion of Old French lyric 
poetry. This simple grouping does much to straighten out the 
confused terminology of French scholars, though the further 
suggestion, which Miss Sandison puts forth in a note, that the 
older term used by Gaston Paris, chanson a personnages, should 
be applied to the whole field of objective lyrics does not seem 
so happy. Is she quite sure that there are not many of these 
poems, such as the chansons de danse or the raverdies, which have 
nothing to do with "personnages"? 

The greatest significance of Miss Sandison's study lies in the 
fact that she has proved beyond doubt that the Middle English 
poet relied almost wholly on foreign models for his literary form, 
at least when he wished to be artistic. That there are no fewer 
than forty-six Middle English chansons d'aventure dealing with love, 
genuine songs of this type in practically every sense except the 
language used, is little short of a revelation. That there are at 
least one hundred and thirty-two lyric poems in Middle English 
that approach more or less closely to the chanson d'aventure, is 
highly significant in the history of the lyric. We had all known 
that there was influence; Miss Sandison has determined its bounds 
and has surprised us in proving its extent. 

As has already been hinted, the amorous lyrics read as if they 
were actual French poems, so closely do they conform to the type; 
the religious, didactic, and miscellaneous poems do not so clearly 
fulfill the requirements. At their best they are but imitations 
of secular lyrics in which the narrative preface is more than ever 
an easy means of getting under way, and the adventure itself 
too obviously simulated. Even in the palmiest days of miracles 
poets surely deceived themselves or their audiences but seldom 
into believing that the Virgin actually appeared on earth singing a 
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lullaby over her dead Son. Would it not be well for us to admit at 
once that most of the chansons d'aventure in English are adapta- 
tions? These imitations, resembling no known similar French 
poems, show that the French lyric once introduced into England 
took a distinct course of its own through the didactic and religious 
fields so dear to the English medieval mind. 

The fact that Dr. Sandison finds no opportunity to comment 
upon the real content of the poems indicates very clearly how 
inadequate a classification of the Middle English lyric is that 
which is founded only on external traits. In the four classes of 
Middle English chansons d'aventure, amorous, religious, didactic, 
and miscellaneous, are found such diverse forms as popular ballads 
and complicated, artificial ballades, Christmas carols and heavy, 
satiric, political poems. 

Miss Sandison likewise finds no space to mention the literary 
value of these poems, assuming perhaps that there is none. Yet 
the love lyrics at least are not wanting in this respect. From the 
earliest chanson d'aventure with its catchy refrain, " Now sprinkes 
the sprai," to the songs of that much calumniated lyrist, Henry 
VIII, there is more than once to be found a freshness and a sim- 
plicity that were never brought from France. 

Miss Sandison has done her work well. She has studied 
carefully the influence of French forms, and in her search for 
sources and parallels she has been unusually sane. Her only 
fault has been one of omission, for after all the French poems 
furnished but the starting point. Some day we may realize that 
our Middle English poetry is literature, and is to be studied for 
itself alone. 

Frank A. Patterson. 
Columbia University. 



THE COURT AND THE LONDON THEATRES DURING THE 
REIGN OF ELIZABETH. By Thornton Shirley Graves. 
Menasha, Wis., The Collegiate Press, George Banta Publishing 
Co. 1913. 8 vo, pp. [vi] 93. 

The main object of this doctoral thesis 1 is to show that the 
method of presenting plays at court during the first half of Eliza- 
beth's reign profoundly influenced the method of presenting plays 
before the London public, and, as a result, determined in a large 
measure the stage construction of the playhouse. Hitherto the 
importance of the connection between dramatic performances at 
court and at the early theatres has been much underestimated. 

'It is only fair to the author to state that "most of the conclusions" in this 
monograph were reached "in the fall of 1910," although circumstances delayed 
the printing of the volume. 



